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Agreement (May 1907) as the natural limit of her claims.
Nevertheless, China's right to build this important line has now been
vetoed by Russia and Japan, and the British Government has been
led by the exigencies of the political situation to acquiesce in that
veto. If it be true that no British railways, other than a short
Peking-Mukden line, are now contemplated in the Japanese sphere
of influence, it is true only because China's sovereign rights have
been tacitly abrogated through a district as large as our Indian
Empire, and because British subjects are no longer entitled to
exercise therein their legitimate treaty rights or to claim protection
for their legitimate interests and business.

The reader may ask why this country, which, under
the first article of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance (1911)
is a tacit partner in every move Japan makes in China,
has silently acquiesced in this negation of her subjects'
rights. The answer is that the British Foreign Office
bartered British interests, lives, liberties and fortunes
against Japan's support, when the day of trial should
come in Europe. How that support was given is quite
another story ! It is at least a pity that Sir Edward
Grey did not advise his countrymen of his intentions,
and thereby save them much time, money and wasted
effort. If, for example, Sir Conyngham Greene, H.B.M/s
brilliant and energetic Ambassador at Tokio, instead of
speaking about " the Empire which watches over us, you
and me and each one of us/1 on October 31, 1913, at the
British Association dinner at Kobe, had said, " Friends,
Britons and fellow-citizens, owing to the diplomatic situa-
tion in Europe our Government instructs me that it finds
it advisable not to press our treaty rights in the Far East,
but be as good as you can be whilst losing your money to
our noble allies/' it would have been much more to the
point. For, after all, carried to its logical conclusion the
British attitude was correct. In Europe Britain had to
plan and later to fight for existence. Against this, local
interests as railway concessions and the other obiter dicta
of China's development could weigh as nothing in the
balance. Chatham and Pitt founded the British Empire on
the battlefields of Europe, and it was reasonable to expect
that the concessions for the railways of Manchuria, Men-